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THE NOTE OF THE DAY 


There are days and seasons in library work, the same as in fashion 
and in the tide of the world’s affairs. In the library this is the period of 
stress on inventory, budgets, school cooperation, story-telling, publicity, 
practical books, and the gathering and use of miscellaneous material, 
such as clippings, pamphlets, and pictures. Do you take an inventory 
every year, thus knowing accurately the intactness of your collection of 
books (and its appearance and condition) and the corresponding accuracy 
of your records? Have you budgeted your annual appropriation, to know 
to the penny how much you spend every year for books, fuel, light, heat, 
salaries, etc.; both of these processes are way marks to prove yorr library 
is run efficiently, both in the expenditure of public money-and ti? man- 
agement of public property. Can you answer roll-call on the books you 
are buying; do they include practical books for the vocations and the 
new note in living? Are you doing things to bring people into the library, 
or are you waiting for them to discover it for themselves? Are you 
working with the schools? Are you depending on books alone, or are you 
adding pamphlets and clippings, much of whose information long pre- 
cedes any information in book form? What are you doing for the children? 
Are you buying only the best for them and seeing that somehow they are 
introduced to it by the telling of stories? These things strike the note of 
the day in library work. Are you in the fashion? Or are you still clinging 
to obsolete fashions? Remember the adage that one may as well be out 
of the world as out of the fashion. M. E. H. 
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Every new enter- 
Library and prise into which the 


continua— educational authori- 
tion ties enter is followed 
school by an effort on the 


part of the public 
library actively to codperate in its 
work. Those librarians who felt 
that they had well established 
methods of cooperation with the 
graded and high schools found that 
the continuation school presented 
problems peculiar to itself. In the 
October, 1913, issue of the Bulletin, 
and again in the December, 1913, 
issue, William H. Dixon told of 
efforts at cooperation with the 
continuation schools at Eau Claire. 
In this issue we present to the 
readers the story of similar efforts 
at Madison and Racine. Although 
the methods used in the different 
places naturally differ, out of the 
common experience of all comes a 
principle which we suspect is not 
peculiar to work with continuation 
schools alone. That principle is 
that no matter how good the book 
is it will not circulate without a 
personality back of it who com- 
municates to the possible patron 
the fact that that particular piece 
of literature is of special importance 
and value to him personally. 


The Cambridge 

A moral (Mass.) public libra- 
risk in ry report indicates 
Cambridge _ that experience with 
the children in that 

city of culture seems to contradict 
the theory that education and in- 
telligence brings higher ethical 
standards. A recent inventory shows 
that within five years over one 
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thousand volumes have disappeared 
from the shelves of the children’s 
department by theft or otherwise. 
As a result the trustees did away 
with the open shelf in the children’s 
room. The new plan seems to be 
working well. The Dial reports the 
statement of the librarian to be: 
“Its economic, administrative and 
educational advantages seem 
already assured. It makes prac- 
ticable the keeping of the books in 
better condition, and the room in 
better order. It enables the attend- 
ants to know that a book not in 
its proper place on the shelves is 
really out and not merely mis- 
placed. It tends, by emphasizing 
our own care for the books, to make 
the children more reverent and 
careful of them. Above all, it 
obviates the moral risk involved in 
an arrangement which, because of 
the structural plan of the room, 
permitted among children frequent 
and undetected thefts.” 


A guide to An exposition of 
educational what the library can 
opportuni— do as a bureau of in- 
ties formation and as a 

center of educational 
activities is furnished by the St. 
Louis public library, which main- 
tains a card index to all lectures, 
musical recitals and exhibits to be 
held in the city. Not only is the 
index itself made available to those 
visiting the library, but the infor- 
mation in the index may be com- 
municated in response to tele- 
phone inquiries. There is no infor- 
mation which it is more fitting that 
libraries should furnish than infor- 
mation relative to the educational 
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opportunities constantly being pre- 
sented in every city.’ While a card 
index may be the only feasible 
plan in a metropolitan library, a 
bulletin board, probably arranged 
by days, would possibly be a better 
plan for the smaller public library 
which feels that it can take on one 
more method of serving the public. 


A comprehen- 
sive conception of 
the functions of the 
public library is 
voiced by Mr. T. W. Banton, chair- 
man of the board of management of 
the Toronto public library in his 
report for the year 1914: ‘“‘We see 
in the free public library of today 
the realization of the dream of its 
pioneers the ‘People’s University.’ 
It is more and more becoming a 
great factor in the social and eco- 
nomic life of the people. From the 
children who in thousands are now 
resorting to ‘the library’ as freely 
as they go to their homes, and in 
the ‘story hour’ learning the first 
principles of citizenship, to the 
young men and mechanics who look 
to the library for books on technical 
knowledge; the student and the 
professor; the maids and_ the 
mothers; the business man and the 
literary dilettante; all alike resort 
to the public library for the satis- 
faction of their literary needs and 
requirements. From the successes 
of the past we may draw inspira- 
tion for sustained and continued 
efforts along the same lines in the 
future.” 

—Bulletin of Toronto Public Library. 


A Canadian 
conception 
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The Stephenson 


Oppor- public library at Ma- 
tunity rinette has instituted 
talks a series of talks by 

practical men upon 
the industrial opportunities for 


boys that present themselves in 
various industries, chiefly local. 
To give the boys some idea of the 
industries in their home cities, the 
opportunities they afford, and of 
the qualifications necessary in order 
to get a job, is no small achieve- 
ment. In telling of this series of 
lectures, Miss McCarthy, the libra- 
rian, says: “One thing I liked 
about it; I have felt for a long time 
that our library, like so many small 
libraries, was a terribly ‘old maidy’ 
place, the only masculine element 
in the administration being the 
janitor.”” We prophesy the Mari- 
nette project will be promoted in 
many public libraries. 


The Seventh Bien- 
nial Report of the 


An ex-con- 


vict asa Nebraska Public Li- 
library brary Commission in 
missionary treating of the com- 


mission’s supervision 
of libraries in state penal institu- 
tions, says: “In writing of his libra- 
ry work with the men at the peni- 
tentiary, one of our former libra- 
rians says, ‘A prison library can be 
the drive wheel on the engine of 
discipline.’ This same man, whose 
first introduction to a library was 
in our state prison, after his release 
sent in from one of our far western 
counties for a traveling library for 
the girls and boys of the communi- 
ty. The books had to be hauled 
thirty miles from the railroad. This 
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fall he sent for another library and 
sent an additional request for 
books for the nearest school. Still 
later, another request was received 
from this same district. We are 
proud indeed of the work this man 
is voluntarily doing and to know 
that his interest in libraries is a 
permanent one.”’ 


Librarians are 

How to use always eager for any 
the library suggestions that will 
help them to teach 

the pupils of the grammar grades 
and the high school the use of the 
library. We reprint from the Mas- 
sachusetts Club Bulletin an outline 
which was prepared by the Western 
Massachusetts Library Club, de- 
signed for teachers seeking to 
acquaint the grammar grades with 


the use of the libraries. It in- 
cludes questions upon the li- 
brary, the arrangement of books, 
catalogs, and reference books. 


Much in this outline can be readily 
adapted to use with children of 
almost any age. 


That the Wiscon- 


**Shirt- sin Library Bulletin 
sleeve should maintain a 
literature” department with a 


title so common as 
‘Shirt-sleeve literature” has been 
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the occasion of some comment and 
criticism. We have not changed the 
title of the department, however, 
because it seemed more fitting than 
any suggested. We have taken 
some satisfaction, too, in the fact 
that the origin of the phrase is 
eminently respectable. In an ad- 
dress delivered at the dedication of 
the hall of the Boston Medical 
Library Association, December 3, 
1878, Oliver Wendell Holmes said: 
“‘A great portion of the best writing 
and reading — literary, scientific, 
professional, miscellaneous—comes 
to us now, at stated intervals, in 
paper covers. The writer appears, 
as it were, in his shirt sleeves.” 


Since the war has 
The library suggested to many 
and peace __ilibrary patrons the 
possibility of per- 
manent peace, librarians may find 
it useful to recall that the April, 
1912, issue of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin contains a carefully selected 
list of titles bearing on arbitration 
and peace, and also some valuable 
comments upon the subject. As 
the public realizes more fully the 
horrors of the present war the in- 
terest in all possible projects for 
world-wide peace increases. 





FEW BOOKS VS. 


How much and how rapidly shall 
we read? The old idea was that 
nothing was worth reading which 
was not worth mastering by most 
careful and_ studious _ perusal. 


MANY BOOKS 


Teachers, preachers, parents, and 
librarians joined in laying down to 
the young reader the precept that 
he must read slowly, ponder care- 
fully, and read again. The same 
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thought is paralleled by Ruskin 
when he says: “‘No book is worth 
anything that is not worth much; 
nor is it serviceable until it has 
been read and reread, and loved 
and loved again, and marked, so 
that you can refer to the passages 
you want in it, as a soldier can 
seize the weapon he needs in an 
armory, or a housewife can bring 
the spice she needs from her store.”’ 

Some of us continue to lay down 
this rule. Some of us, however, are 
not so sure that the rule is a prac- 
tical one in this day of many books. 
We remember that it was formu- 
lated when books were far less 
numerous and when only the rela- 
tively excellent reached the eye of 
the average reader. At that time, 
too, the product of the printing 
press, whatever the content might 
be, was likely to be in more con- 
densed form. At such a time, when 
books were fewer in number, more 
concisely written, and better in 
quality, the admonition may have 
been a wise one. But conditions 
have changed. Writing is easy, 
printing is cheap, and books are 
plenty. Thousands are now printed 
when formerly there were but 
scores. Hundreds of volumes con- 
stantly present themselves as can- 
didates for the attention of the 
reader. Many of them, though 
loosely written, poorly organized, 
and ignorantly indexed, have yet 
concealed in their voluminous pages 
much of genuine value. The reader 
has often no way of knowing in 
what books or at what page the 
paragraph is to be found which is 
to meet his needs. The only thing 
for him to do is to run through 
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many books and many pages at 
high speed searching for the occa- 
sional paragraph of value and slow- 
ing up for more careful perusal 
when he comes upon it. If one is to 
get the best of modern thought is 
he not for the most part under the 
absolute necessity of reading rapid- 
ly? Is it not often more important 
for the young reader to develop the 
ability to read rapidly with under- 
standing than it is for him to culti- 
vate a tendency to read slowly? 

Neither must one hastily con- 
clude that a speedy reading is 
necessarily an unthinking, un- 
profitable reading. Slowness’some- 
times suggests sleepiness while 
celerity induces mental alertness. 
A cultivated intensity of attention 
will enable one to read much and at 
the same time to read understand- 
ingly. Certainly the man who to- 
day hopes to be intelligently and 
broadly well-read must not too 
narrowly limit the scope of his 
reading by spending too much 
time on too few books. 

Possibly there is a happy mean 
in a wise combination of the two 
methods. Those books still exist 
which are most useful only “after 
they have been read and reread, 
and loved and loved again, and 
marked.” The occasional and ex- 
cellent still justifies this treatment. 
Real literature is, of course, always 
worthy of a most leisurely and ap- 
preciative reading. No one can be 
a thorough student in any line who 
does not scrutinize some books 
with great care. It is, however, an 
anachronism invariably to apply 
this old rule. When the distance 
is not long and the journey itself is 


<> 


<> 
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a pleasure, which it is desirable to 
prolong, the coach and four is ex- 
cellent. But when much territory 
must be traversed, and the destina- 
tion is distant, we are forced to take 
the limited train. We can now no 
more afford to go slowly on all our 
travels through the miles of modern 
books which must be passed over 
than we can afford to select the 
coach instead of the express train 
when, with a long journey before 
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us, we must reach our destination 
promptly whether we enjoy the 
intervening scenery or not. And, 
unfortunate as it may be, most of 
us are so situated that we must 
strive to reach our destination even 
though we travel too rapidly to 
enjoy the literary beauties of the 
book country through which we 
travel. For us there is no choice— 
we must read many books and we 
must read rapidly. M. S. D. 





ONE TRIAL AT CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIBRARY AND CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 


By Mary A. Smith, Librarian, Madison Free Library. 


In planning work with the continuation 
school in Madison,we talked over with the 
teachers the special characteristics of each 
class, as a class in these schools often differs 
from the usual public school class in the 
very fact that certain individual charac- 
teristics have guided the instructors in the 
formation of the groups. We found that it 
must be constantly borne in mind that 
every effort must be made to fit the books 
to the special needs of each particular 
group. The common purpose of each 
group, the desire for certain definite knowl- 
edge on a certain definite subject, keeps 
them in contact with the school for just a 
few weeks. 

The question for the library to decide 
seemed to be, what could it undertake with 
fair expectation, first, of assisting these 
people while in the school, and second, of 
making them realize the possibilities open 
to them later through the use of library 
books. To guide to the library was nat- 
urally the object of the class work. No 
effort has been made to go beyond that, 
except in two cases noted later. 

Beginning with domestic science. 
We began our work with three domestic 
science classes, two being adult continua- 
tion classes, and one being a permit class 
(ages fourteen to sixteen). We _ selected 
these to begin with because the instructor 
had asked for our help rather than be- 


cause they needed the books worse than 
other classes. It is our purpose to do the 
same sort of work with others. We feel, 
too, that it will be much easier to get re- 
sults in many other classes since the 
women in the domestic science classes do 
not seem to learn readily that books are of 
use to them in their work. In the permit 
class, voluntary interest could not be 
counted as a helping factor, as in the other 
continuation classes. 

The library began this work with the 
knowledge that many intelligent women 
today are without school or book training 
in their home-making methods. They 
seem utterly unaware of the literature on all 
household arts, hygiene, care of children, 
etc., to be found in a public library, though 
that library may have tried to advertise 
such books. For some unknown reason, a 
woman often does not seem to expect to 
find books a help in the line of her home 
work, however much she may depend upon 
them for the preparation of a club paper. 

Methods which failed. We had at 
different times tried to put aside on a 
reference shelf for such classes books that 
had been carefully selected by an instructor, 
the idea being that reference to them by the 
instructor would lead to their use. This 
plan had not been successful and we found 
that the books although taken away from 
the general public by such reservation were 
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not being used by the classes. We feared 
the same waste of the books would result 
if a group of books were loaned to the 
school. We feared also that to send a mere 
list of books to the classes would be equally 
ineffective. Both methods would ignore the 
factor seemingly most important to secure 
results, a personality behind the book, 
knowing its intrinsic worth and its value to 
the woman who knew how to use it. We 
therefore combined the three methods, but 
used them through the library representa- 
tive. 

Books personally presented. Short 
annotated lists of books were made to be 
left in the women’s hands and to act as 
suggestions for the future. The reference 
librarian presented these lists to the classes 
at the same time taking before them some 
of the books on the list so that she might 
talk about them more fully and so that the 
members of the class might examine them 
while she was there. An explanation was 
given as to the system of the location of 
books on the shelves of the library and as 
to the use of class numbers, so that these 
students would be led to other books not on 
the list, and, in short, be able at any time 
in the future to find the books in their 
places. 

The instructors co-operated heartily by 
granting time for these talks and by doing 
all in their power to arouse interest. Some 
of the instructors themselves used library 
books, borrowed on teachers’ cards, and 
referred students to them as sources for 
material. 

Three talks were given three successive 
weeks to each class. Three lists had to be 
given out in order to scatter the demand 
for books, otherwise too many women 
would have left the library empty-handed. 
Duplicates of some books have been bought 
on account of the demand. If you duplicate 
a good novel, is it not worth while to dupli- 
cate a good cook-book? Two weeks elapsed 
before the next talks and issue of additional 
lists, so as also to avoid the crowding of 
books upon their attention. 

These lists were made to fit the classes 
as we found them. We wish to emphasize 
this, as we feel the lists may not be just 
the right ones for similar classes in other 
schools. No list contains all the library 
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has on the subject. It is simply selected for 
this one use. 


Results. What results has the library 
seen? These books have been used by 
women, who, if they had been library 
patrons before, had not used this type of 
book. Some, we know, registered to secure 
books for the first time. Members of one 
class bought books from the lists for their 
own use. The books on the lists are in con- 
stant circulation. We hope also that these 
women will be the means of introducing 
many others to these books to be obtained 
at a public library. 

The list on business interests has recently 
been made and used with a commercial 
class, but too lately to judge results. 

On request, a list of really worth while 
novels has been made for one continuation 
class. 

Two small deposits of books have been 
made for permit classes, one for boys and 
one for girls. Both collections were made 
with books to interest the boys and girls 
whose book interest was subnormal for 
their age. 

The lists on domestic science and business 
follow: 

To encourage reading among the permit 
pupils, this list was supplemented with 
titles of a few wholesome, simple stories 
printed on the back of each list. 


The Household 


Bruére. Increasing home efficiency. 

A book of practical and helpful suggestions 
showing the necessity of employing new methods 
in conducting the home. Some of the subjects 
discussed are—Chance versus the budget— 
Home and the market—Savings and efficiency. 


Clarke. Care of the house. 

One of the most helpful books in the library 
for a housekeeper. It is full of suggestions of 
what to do about roofs, woodwork, and the re- 
pair of the house. 


Frederick. The new housekeeping. 

Treats of the inside problems of the house. 
What ought to be demanded of in weight, qual- 
ity and standard of purity of food. Many helpful 
suggestions of how to make work easier. 


Hewitt. How to live on a small income. 

A book we all need——sensible and helpful. 
Treats not only of the cost and selection of a 
house; but also how to choose the best furnish- 
ings; how to dress; and how to shop. 





es 
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Richards. Chemistry of cooking and 
cleaning; a manual for housekeepers. 
An excellent book, as it is full of rules for the 
care of all parts of the house. Tells how to find 
out if silk is pure; how to buy, care, and preserve 
materials. 
Saint Maur. Making home profitable. 
“Story of one woman’s escape from city life. 
She clearly explains how she built a home in 
the country, having little more than her busy 
brain, two hands and abundant courage to start 
with. Shows how through chicken raising, a 
vegetable garden, fruits, bees and pigs she made 
her home more than pay for itself.” 


Parloa. Home economics: a practical guide 

in every branch of home keeping. 
A new and enlarged edition of a very useful 

book. 

Cornell Reading Course Pamphlets. 
1. Rules for cleaning. 
2. Another study in household equip- 

ment. 


(Gives directions for making fireless cookers, 
etc.) 
3. Saving strength. 
(Illustrated to show how to lift and sweep 
properly, and correct positions to work easily.) 


Diet and Cookery 


(Emphasis was laid on the use of govern- 
ment, Teachers’ College and Cornell 
pamphlets because of their accuracy, 
cheapness and great helpfulness.) 


Burrell. Easy entertaining. 
Living on a little. 
The last written in story form, yet has so 
many good ideas that it is useful. 
Clarke. Cook book of left-overs. 
Excellent. 
Conley. Nutrition and diet. 
How to plan a well balanced meal. 


Clover. Dame Curtsey’s book of recipes. 
One of a good series. 
Farmer. Boston Cooking School cook 
book. 
New book of cookery. 
Excellent and accurate; both were compiled 
for cooking school use. 

Hill. Cooking for two; a hand book for 
young housekeepers. 

Good; but keep in mind that the author makes 
her estimate for hearty appetites. 

Lincoln. Mrs. Lincoln’s Boston cook 
book; what to do and what not todoin 
cooking. 

An older book but usable and full of helpful 
suggestions. 
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O’Donnell. The family food. 


Richards. Hand book of domestic science 
and household arts for use in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Although this is a text-book it is usable for 
many things. 

Roper. Ice creams, water ices, frozen 
puddings, together with refreshments 
for all social occasions. 

A new book which is very useful. 

Green. Home making series. (Good.) 
What to have for breakfast. 
Everyday luncheons. 

One thousand simple soups. 
How to cook shell fish. 

How to cook fish. 

How to cook meat and poultry. 
How to cook vegetables. 

One thousand salads. 
Everyday desserts. 

Everyday dinners. 


Pamphlets 


Box luncheons. 

Choice and care of utensils. 

Some points to be considered in planning 
of a rational diet. 

*Preparation of vegetables for the table. 

Some points in making and judging of 
bread. 

*Principles of jelly making. 


Dress 


(We aimed to bring out not only the prac- 
tical; but also the ethical and aesthetic side 
of the problem. ) 


Allington. Practical sewing and dress 
making. 

Excellent. Z 

Gibbs. Household textiles. 

History of weaving. How to test textiles. 

King. Comfort and exercise; an essay 
toward normal conduct. 

How to dress and observe the laws of health. 

Kinne and Cooley. Shelter and clothing. 

Chapters: Costume design—Hygiene of cloth- 
ing—Economics of dress—Care and repair of 
clothing. 

Up to date and useful. 

Laughlin. The complete dressmaker, 
with simple directions for home 
millinery. 

Old, but the principles as good as ever. 
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Talbot. The modern household. Pages 
37-46. 

An excellent book—a little technical but well 
worth reading. 

*Tarbell. Business of being a woman. 
Pages 109-41. 

A book full of sensible suggestions, as well as 
of interest. 
Watson. 

Good. 
*Winterburn. Principles of correct dress. 

A book whose principles fit all women from the 
queen on her throne to the queen in the kitchen, 


Textiles and clothing. 


Nursing in the Home 


(This talk was not given to the permit 
girls. ) 

Aiken. Handbook of practical nursing. 
Dennett. The healthy baby. (Excellent.) 
Greer. What children should eat. 

Hall. Youth; its education and hygiene. 
Holt. Care and feeding of children. 

Be sure to get the latest edition. 
Oppenheim. Care of the child in health. 
Stoney. Practical points in nursing. 
Tweddell. A mother’s guide; a manual 

for the guidance of mothers and nurses. 
Wheeler. The baby; his care and training. 
(Good.) 
Yale. Century book for mothers. (Good.) 


Pamphlets 


University of Illinois—Usher. Some 
points to be considered in the planning 
of a rational diet. 

Metropolitan Insurance Co.—Greer. 
What children should eat. 

Cornell Reading Courses. Care and feed- 
ing of children. 

Teachers College Bulletins. Feeding of 
young children. 

United States Bureau of Education. 
The daily meals of school children. 


Household Accounts 


(Some of these booksare included,in other 
lists; but this subject has been dealt with 
more adequately in them than in any other 
available sources. ) 

*Frederick. The new housekeeping. 

Pages 115-145. Records in the household— 


Household finances. Practical and helpful. 
Card system. 
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Child. The efficient kitchen. 

Page 199. The business side of the kitchen. 
Page 219. The homemaker’s quiet corner. 
*Haskins. How to keep household 

accounts. 

Gives a history of household accounting and a 
sensible ledger system. 

Parloa. Home economics. 

Page 350. Gives a brief account of a system of 
making out the monthly budget and dividing 
the funds into separate envelopes for each item 
of the budget. 

Richards. Cost of living. 

Two chapters devoted to the necessity of 
keeping a budget and how to run an expense 
account. 


Building the House 


Atlas Portland Cement Co. Concrete 
country residences. 

Some good houses. 

Desmond. Building a home. 

On the whole a good book. Has some simple 
houses; but many more pretentious ones. Has 
some examples of built-in furniture and good 
interiors. 


Goodnow. The honest house. (Useful.) 


Hooper. Reclaiming the old house. 

Excellent suggestions for remodelling. 
Priestman. Artistic homes. 

Some admirable interiors and good examples 
of furniture. 

Bungalows. 
More bungalows. 

Thoroughly practical, well illustrated bunga- 
low hand books. 

Stickney. Craftsman homes. 
— More craftsman homes. 

One of the best books—House plans and styles 
for furniture. 

Vollmer. Book of distinctive interiors. 

A late publication, with many illustrations 
and practical suggestions. 

*White. Successful houses and how to 
build them. 

Gives directions for everything from choosing 
the site, how to choose style, plan rooms, legal 
documents necessary and all details from roof to 
basement. 


Saylor. 


Furnishing the House 


(We realize this list has many books which 
may seem impractical, but several members 
of the continuation classes made requests 
for them. We feel, however, a few such 
should be put in to give a standard for the 
formation of good taste. ) 
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Candee. Decorative styles and periods in 
the house. 
Child. The efficient kitchen. 
Daniels. The furnishing of a modest home. 
Kinne and Cooley. Shelter and clothing. 
Pages 55-72. Treats of decoration of walls, 
floors, furnishings, etc. 


Laughlin. The complete house. 
A helpful book. 


Lockwood. Colonial furniture in America. 

Very elaborate. Treats of furniture alone. 
Useful to identify styles; to find what finishing 
hardware was used in each period and for what 
furniture, etc. 


McClure. House furnishing and decora- 
tion. 
One of our newest books. Attractive and 
helpful. 


Osbourne. The family house. Page 127. 


Priestman. Art and economy in home 


decoration. 
Although not a recent publication; the sugges- 
tion as to color schemes, rugs, floors, windows, 
fireplaces and furniture still good. 


Quinn. Planning and furnishing the house. 
New. Good. 


Shackleton. Charm of the antique. 

Especially interesting to one who cares for 
collecting. Pleasant reading even to one who 
does not know much of such things. 


Moore. Collector’s manual. 
Useful to one who wishes to identify china, 
glass, pewter and brass. 
The old furniture book. 


Too technical for any but the collector. 


Morse. Furniture of the olden time. 
An admirable handbook. 


Periodicals 
Craftsman. 
House Beautiful. 
Ladies Home Journal. 
Good housekeeping. 


Business Training 

(This list not used with permit school, 
but with the continuation school and busi- 
ness college. ) 

General Works 

Carnegie. Empire of business. 
Cromwell. American business woman. 
Herrick. Commercial education. 
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Qualifications 
Deland. Imagination in business. 
Hadley. Standards of public morality. 
Marden. Exceptional employee. 
Pushing to the front. 
Stockwell. Essential elements of business 
character. 


Washington. Character building. 


Efficiency 


Fowler. How to get your pay raised. 
Lennan. How to double the day’s work. 


Bookkeeping 


Bentley. Science of accounts; a presenta- 
tion of the underlying principles of 
modern accounting. (Advanced.) 

Garrison. Accounting every business man 
should know. 

Goodwin. Improved bookkeeping and 
business manual. 


Accounting 
Cole. Accounts—their construction and 
interpretation. 


Hatfield. Modern accounting. 


Business Correspondence 

How to write letters that win. 

Cody. Success in letter writing, business 
and social. 

Crissey. Handy book of modern business 
correspondence. 

Moody. Men who sell things; observations 
and experiences of over twenty years 
as travelling salesman. 


Salesmanship and Advertising 
Banks. Correct business and legal forms. 
Britigon. Practical and real estate 

methods. ; 
Carbion. Principles of salesmanship, de- 
portment and system. 


Casson. Ads and sales. 
Cherington. Advertising as a business 
force. 


Deweese. Practical publicity. 

French. Art and science of advertising. 

How to increase the sales of the store. 

Maxwell. Salesmanship. 

Neystrom. Retail selling and store man- 
agement. 

Seectt. Psychology of advertising. 

Sheldon. Accounting—business forms 
and law. 
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LIBRARY AND CONTINUATION SCHOOL AT RACINE 


By A. R. Graham, Supervisor Continuation School. 


I am writing this in compliance with 
your request to make a short report on the 
work that the continuation schools of 
Racine are doing along lines of having its 
pupils read good books and use the public 
library. 

When I came into the continuation 
school work in the fall, 1913, we had no 
library books. On questioning the pupils 
we found that many of them had never 
drawn books, so I made application to Miss 
Calkins, of our public library, to have a 
sub-station placed in our school in charge 
of the English teacher. Before the pupils 
could draw books they had to fill out the 
application cards and comply with the 
regular library rules, as to drawing the 
books. 

Work with permit pupils. I was very 
much surprised to find out that 60 per cent 
of our day pupils (a majority of whom are 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age and 
have finished the seventh and eighth grades) 
had never drawn a book from the public 
library or the library in the schools. At 
first the books went a little slowly, but our 
English teacher would take a book, read a 
little from it, and in this way create a taste 
for more. The books now go faster than 
we can get them from the public library. 

Work with adults. I also believe that 
good work can be done with the adult 
evening continuation school classes in 
getting them to read good books and hav- 
ing them make good use of the public 
library. Many of our future citizens, who 
have learned to read in our evening schools, 
do not feel that they have the free use of 
our public library, not from any fault of 
the public library but just from the fact 
that they are a little bit timid about going 
into public places where they are not apt 
to find many of their own countrymen. 

We have served in our evening school, 
up to March Ist, 1915, 1347 people. Of 
these people 596 have studied English for 
Foreigners. When I questioned these 
people I found that many of them did not 
know where the public library was or how 
to draw books from it. Some said that their 


little boys and girls at home had brought 
home nice books for them to read and they 
indicated that they would like to draw 
books at the public library for themselves. 
I obtained application cards for them. 
They were handed out and taken home and 
signed by the tax payer, and when all of 
the cards were filled out the English 
teachers took their classes over to the public 
library and Miss Calkins and her assistants 
made everything as pleasant as possible 
for them and gave them a hearty welcome. 
Books had been placed out beforehand, 
which would be suitable for these people, 
who have a limited reading ability but who 
are hungry for good reading. After these peo- 
ple had drawn their first book and kept it a 
few weeks we took the class back to the 
library again and in that way started them 
in the habit of going to the public library— 
broke the ice, so to speak. I do not re- 
member how many cards were taken out 
by these people but I should judge about 
one hundred, during 1913-14, and the same 
number during this year. I have asked 
many of them, who I know did not go to 
the library before, if they go there and read 
the papers, magazines and mechanical 
journals and they have told me that they 
do so. 

I hope some day that the continuation 
school will have its own building and the 
sub-library station in that building so that 
the evening school people and the day 
school pupils will be able to get good books 
to read at the school building. Many of 
the men said that they did not like to go 
over there because they were not dressed 
up. 

What the adults read. The readers in 
the evening school classes seem to like 
books along historical lines. In our English 
for Foreigners class we are using as a text 
book, Sarah O’Brien’s English for Foreigners. 
It seems to meet the needs of most of the 
readers, but for supplementary work we 
have used little readers that contain his- 
tory material. For example The Landing 
of the Pilgrims, Story of Washington, 
Articles About Abraham Lincoln, Inde- 
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pendence Day, and the Making of the West. 
This class of material seems to take very 
well with these adult people. 

Folk stories for foreigners. We have 
also read as supplementary reading in these 
evening classes Folk Stories. In a class of 
thirty men with ten to fourteen different 
nationalities it is not surprising if a Greek 
or an Italian or a German or a Pole or a 
Scandinavian raises his hand and tells the 
instructor that he read that story in the 
old country. When one of the future 
citizens reads something in the language 
which he is just learning, which he had 
heard of in his own country, the expression 
and feeling which he shows is like meeting a 
friend in a strange country. They really 
seem at home and such little stories seem 
to make a connecting link between their 
language and ours. 

Not long ago in one of our English classes, 
which contained many nationalities, the 
class was using the little supplementary 
reader which contained the story of the 
dog that was carrying a bone across a 
stream and looking down into the water 
sees the shadow of a dog with a bone. It 
was really amusing to see these adults, men 
from twenty-five to thirty-five years of 
age, laughing at the foolishness of the dog 
and discussing this point with their 
teacher. They really enjoyed‘it. Such in- 
stances as these show how interested they 
are in some of these little supplementary 
stories. 

Educating for naturalization. We had 
aclassin naturalization. It was composed of 
men who had been in this country long 
enough to take out their second papers. 
All of them could read and write fairly 
well and in their speech used a good grade 
of English. We used as a guide in class 
work the Facts for Future Citizens by Sharpe. 
We also received printed material from the 
circuit court which was in the form of 
questions and answers. We also studied the 
constitution and acquainted the men with 
the general workings of the government 
and its officers. I do wish that some books 
could be published that would contain this 
material in a story form that could be used 
for class work. 

I will attach herewith a statement of the 
work done in our little library sub-station 
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here during the year. I hope what I have 

given you will be of some help. If I had 

had more time to arrange the material and 
go over it carefully, I could have done 
better. 

The number of books now on hand from 
the public library is 270; the number of 
books drawn is 1000; number of readers 
reached through our work is 1800. 

The books for the adults which we find 
are well read include fiction, history, ad- 
venture and invention. 

The following is a list of titles which have 
proved popular: 

Aleott. Eight cousins. 

Little women. 

— Under the lilacs. 

Altsheler. Soldiers of Manhattan. 

Barbour. Four in camp. 
——-Half-back. 

—Ton, Dick and Harriet. 
Bennett. Master Skylark. 
Blanchard. Four corners in California. 

Revolutionary maid. 

Bosher. Man in lonely land. 

— Mary Cary. 


Boyesen. Modern Vikings. 
Brooks. Master of strong hearts. 
Brown. Uncle David’s boys. 


Bruce. Daniel Boone and the wilderness 
road. 

Burleigh. Camp on letter K. 

Cave. Boy scout hike book. 

Clarke. A. B. C. of electrical experi- 
ments. 

Coffin. Following the flag. 

Collins. Wireless man. 

Comstock. Camp Brave Pine. 

Cooper. Last of the Mohicans. 
——The Pilot. 
—The Spy. 

Doubleday. Stories of inventors. 

Dudley. Making the nine known. 
————-Yale cup. 


Earl. Captain of the school team. 
Ellis. Wide awake girls. 
Fox. Heart of the hills. 





Little Shepherd of kingdom come. 
Trail of the lonesome pine. 
Garland. Boy life on the prairie. 
Gillmore. Janey. 

Gordon. Glengarry school days. 
Gould. Admirals little secretary. 
Hale. Man without a country. 
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Hill. On the trail of Grant and Lee. 
Young farmer. .- 
Howells. Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Jenks. Electricity for young people. 
Johnston. Little colonel’s hero. 
Little colonel in Arizona. 
Kaler. Aeroplane of Silver Fox farm. 
Boy scouts in a lumber camp. 
Boy scouts in the Maine woods. 
Kipling. Jungle book. 
Kirk. Sons and daughters. 
Klein. Music master. 
Lippmann. Martha by-the-day. 
Little. Lady of the decoration. 
Lodge. Hero tales of American history. 
London. Call of the wild. 
Lyall. We two. 
MelIntyre. With John Paul Jones. 
Martin. Abbie Ann. 
Meyer. Modern locomotion. 
Mills. Wild life on the Rockies. 
Montgomery. Anne of Green Gables. 
Munroe. Dorymates. 
Norris. Mother. 
O’Connor. Heroes of the storm. 
Page. Meadowsweet. 
Paine. The head coach. 
The steam shovel man. 
Parkman. Oregon trail. 
Pier. The Crashaw brothers. 
Porter. Pollyanna—the glad book. 
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Porter. Girl of the Limberlost. 
Harvester. 
Rankin. Adopting of Rosa Marie. 
Raymond. Reels and spindles. 
Reed. Master’s violin. 
Rhoades. Brave little Peggy. 
Girl from Arizona. 
Rice. Lovey Mary. 
— ——Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. 
Richmond. Red Pepper Burns. 
Roosevelt. African game trails. 
Seton. Monarch, the big bear. 
Wild animals I have known. 
Spears. Camping on the Great Lakes. 
Stevenson. Treasure island. 
Taggart. Six girls and Betty. 
Six girls and the seventh one. 
Tappan. In the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. ? 
Thurston. Bishop’s shadow. 
Tomlinson. Winning his degree. 
Van Dyne. Aunt Jane’s nieces at Lill- 
ville. 
Warde. Betty Wales on the campus. 
Webster. Much ado about Peter. 
Wells. Patty’s summer days. 
Wiggin. New chronicles of Rebecca. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
Williams. How it is done. 
Wright. Shepherd of the hills. 





OUTLINE FOR AN HOUR’S EXERCISE ON HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY 


To be taken up by the librarian with children of the 
highest grammar grade. 


Prepared by the Western Massachussetts Library Club. 
Reprinted from the Massachussetts Library Club Bulletin, Dec. 1914. 


The Library 


What is a library? Not merely a collec- 
tion of books, but a storehouse of informa- 
tion, a place to find reading for amusement 
or instruction. Information chiefly taken 
up under this exercise. 

What is the public library? Supported 
by the people and open to all the people it 
forms a part of the system of public educa- 
tion, and one which all can continue partici- 
pating in through life. 

How many of you are in the habit of 
using the library? Your fathers’ taxes 


help support the library, and we would wel- 
come you and urge you to regard it as your 
own for all legitimate purposes. 

The Arrangement of Books 

How many of you have ever noticed 
whether the books seemed to be in any 
special order? It is necessary to group books 
on similar subjects together, as, e¢. g., all 
American histories. 

Can you think of some other kinds of 
books to be grouped together? Books on 
how to do things, bird books, travel books, 
cook books, etc. 


ow 
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Have you ever noticed numbers on the 
books? (Explain briefly the general group- 
ing and the numbering used in the library. 
If the decimal classification is used, ex- 
plain the grouping into ten main divisions 
and what these are. Explain terms not 
readily understood.) 

(If book numbers are used show how it 
is necessary where there are many books 
on any subject to arrange them in some 
definite order so that any particular book 
can be quickly found, and that this order 
is usually alphabetical by author. In look- 
ing for a book by number find the classifi- 
cation number first and then the book num- 
ber.) 

How is biography arranged? Alpha- 
betically by the individual about whom the 
book is written. 

How is fiction arranged? Alphabetically 
by the authors. 

(Have a practical exercise giving each 
pupil the number of a book to be looked 
up on the shelves; then interchange the 
books and have them put away, the pupil 
remaining by the book until the librarian 
has verified the work.) 


The Catalogue 


Explain the necessity of having a key to 
the contents of the library when you are in 
search of some particular thing or book. 
What is such a key called? The catalogue. 

How many of you are in the habit of 
using the catalogue? 

What kinds of questions would you ex- 
pect the catalogue to answer? (A) Whether 
the library has a book of a certain title. 
(B) What books the library has by any 
particular author. (C) What books the 
library has on any particular topic. 

How are the cards in the catalogue 
arranged? Author, subject, and title, all 
in one alphabet, as in a dictionary. 

Of course you must know thoroughly the 
order of the letters of the alphabet, for this 
is absolutely essential in hundreds of ways 
in daily life. 

What are reference cards? Cards di- 
recting you to look in another place for the 
items you are in search of, as, e. g., Twain, 
Mark, see Clemens, S. L. 

(Have a sample set of typical cards, 
author, title, and subject, and reference. 
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and explain the significance of the different 
parts, the call number, imprint, why the 
author’s name is inverted, etc.) 

(Give pupils different topics, authors, 
and titles to look up in the catalogue and 
then find the books from the call numbers.) 


Reference Books 


What are reference books? Books con- 
taining much information in small compass 
for use in the library only. 

How many can name a reference book? 

(a) The Dictionary. 

What do you use the dictionary for? 
Primarily to find the spelling and meaning 
of words, but many other things can be 
found there as well. 

How is it arranged? Alphabetically. 

What are some of the other things that 
can be found? The pronunciation, part of 
speech, earlier and possibly obsolete mean- 
ings, derivation of the word phrases illus- 
trative of its use, idiomatic phrases or ex- 
pressions into which it enters, pictures, 
synonyms and antonyms. 

(Quote sample word from the dictionary, 
reading all that is found under it, and have 
the children tell the above items as they are 
read.) 

What supplementary material can be 
found in the dictionary? 

Abbreviations, biographical, geograph- 
ical, scriptural names, foreign phrases, 
names famous in literature, arbitrary signs, 
pictures, etc. 

Where is this supplementary material 
found? At the foot of the page, and to some 
extent in the back, in the case of the New 
International; in the back of the Standard; 
in the text of the Century and in its Book 
of Names. 


(b) The Encyclopaedia. 

How does the encyclopedia differ from 
the dictionary? Does not list all words, 
but gives extensive description of the topics 
included, treats of history and description 
of countries, lives of people, general su- 
jects such as natural history, science, teleg- 
raphy, and the like. 

How is it arranged? Usually alphabeti- 
cally. 

How do you use it? Notice the letters on 
the back to find the volume in which is the 
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article which you desire. Heed the cross 
references. In the case of the Britannica 
use the index. 


(c) The World Almanac. 


What is it? A remarkable compilation 
published annually, giving an immense 
variety of facts and figures on politics, 
statesmanship, happenings of the day, great 
men of the time, officers of states and 
nations, etc. “If you cannot find a thing 
anywhere else look in the World Almanac.” 

How do you use it? By means of the 
index in the front. 
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(The use of other reference books such 
as indexes to periodicals, books of quota- 
tions, atlases, etc., can be taken up at the 
discretion of the librarian.) 

‘When in doubt consult the librarian.” 

The attention of librarians, who are 
giving instruction in the schools on using 
the library, is also directed to an article on 
Children and Library Tools, by Mrs. Mary 
E. S. Root in the Library Journal for Jan- 
uary, 1915. Her talk to the children on the 
library is given verbatim, and will be very 
suggestive to others who wish to attempt 
similar work. H. T. 





**SHIRT-SLEEVE” LITERATURE 


City affairs. The Buffalo public library 
has issued a pamphlet list of books on 
municipal government and administration, 
based on the “‘selected list of municipal and 
civic books” issued by the American City 
Bureau. It includes about 475 titles. 
Apply to the library. 

Economy and efficiency commis- 
sions. The legislative reference bureau of 
the R. I. state library has published as its 
bulletin No. 7 a compilation on these 
various state commissions, by C. C. 
Waters, Ph. D. It can be obtained from 
the library by those who can use it. 

European war. In our last issue we 
noted various bulletins issued by the Ameri- 
can Association for International Concilia- 
tion. There has now appeared (No. 88) 
the French Yellow Book, as translated and 
prepared for parliament by the British 
government. Apply to the Association at 
407 West 117th Street, New York City. 

Farm credit. Bulletin 247 of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station is 
Farm Credit in Wisconsin, by B. H. Hib- 
bard and Frank Robatka. Apply to the 
director of the station at the university. 

Immigration and housing. Perhaps 
some of the larger libraries can use the 
first annual report of the California com- 
mission on this subject, although condi- 
tions in that state are, of course, different 
in many ways from those in Wisconsin. 
Apply to the Commission, Underwood 
Bldg., San Francisco. 


Prohibition. There is a wealth of in- 
formation—statistical and otherwise—in 
two publications recently available. Either 
may be obtained in paper covers for only 
twenty-five cents. The American Prohi- 
bition Yearbook is designated as ‘“‘an 
encyclopedia pertaining to the liquor 
traffic’ and is published by the Prohibition 
National Committee, 106 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago. The Anti-Saloon League Yearbook 
is also ‘‘an encyclopedia of facts and figures 
dealing with the liquor traffic and temper- 
ance reform.” This may, be obtained from 
the American Issue Publishing Co., at 
Westerville, Ohio. 

Public recreation. A well organized 
bulletin with this title has been published 
by the Extension Division of the state 
university, price one dollar. It contains 
valuable bibliographies arranged by topics. 
The three main divisions of the work are: 
the problem of popular amusement, pro- 
posed solutions of this problem, and specific 
suggestions for local action. It was pre- 
pared by R. H. Edwards, editor of Studies 
in Social Problems. 

Railway accidents. Deaths to tres- 
passers on railway right-of-way is a terrible 
item in the list of lives lost on these high- 
ways of commerce. Think of five thousand 
deaths in one year, more than at the battle 
of Bull Run and 14 times as many as the 
deaths of passengers. Apply to the secre- 
tary of the Railway Business Association, 
30 Church St., New York City, for publi- 
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cations on this subject, which will be sent 
freely, and which in our public libraries 
may help to arouse the people to some 
efforts toward solving this real problem. 


Single tax. The University of Oklaho- 
ma has issued an Extension Division bulle- 
tin containing a compilation of articles for 
and against the single tax by well known 
writers. Apply to the University at 
Norman. 


State printing. A report by the Wis- 
consin State Board of Public Affairs is a 
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valuable analysis of the efficiency and cost 
of this item of the state’s expenditure. 
Apply to the Board at Madison. 

Travel books by Uncle Sam. A price 
list recently issued by the U. S. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, with the title 
Geography, Travel, Exploration, enumerates 
many government publications containing 
information regarding places at home and 
abroad. The list may be obtained free 
from the Superintendent of Documents at 
Washington, and gives full information as 
to obtaining the publications listed. 





LIBRARY DEDICATION 


The new Carnegie Library Building, con- 
structed at a cost of $15,000, exclusive of 
the grounds, was completed in November, 
1914, and the library of some 1500 books 
was moved from its small quarters in an 
office building on Greenfield Avenue, where 
it has been located for two years, to its 
attractive new home. 

From the day that this library was 
started, some ten yearsago, although having 
changed quarters several times and having 
passed through various vicissitudes, it has 
maintained a steady growth and advance, 
due almost entirely to the untiring efforts 
of the Woman’s Club. The realization of 
the dreams and hard work of the club mem- 
bers and other interested citizens in the 
erection of an adequate library building 
marked a red letter day in the history of 
West Allis. 

The building, designed by the architec- 
tural firm of Charlton and Kuenzli, of 
Milwaukee, is a handsome buff brick 
structure, with white stone trimmings. 
Located centrally at the corner of 67th 
Avenue and Elm Street and surrounded by 
artistically laid out grounds, it is one of the 
most attractive libraries in the state. 

The main floor is given over to a central 
distributing room with a large reading room 
to the right and a children’s room to the 
left, and a librarian’s office back of the 
main center. 

The basement contains in addition to the 
boiler room and work rooms one large audi- 
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torium which seats about 100 people and a 
smaller room accommodating gatherings of 
from 20 to 30 people. 

The interior of the building is finished in 
birch, in a soft brown shade, and all furni- 
ture matches the woodwork. It is well 
equipped in every way. The tables and 
chairs for the children’s room were donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Radcliffe. 

Upon removal into the new building the 
crying need was for more books, for a 
library without books can be of little use. 
With sheives for 9,000 volumes and only 
1,500 to start with, most of those being in 
constant circulation, the room presented a 
bare appearance. The city council at 
once came to the front and kindly voted 
$500, but even this would only make a 
small showing. A mass meeting to find 
some way of helping out-the situation was 
called in the new auditorium. Mr. Mc- 
Killop, of the South Side Branch Library, 
of Milwaukee, made an enthusiastic speech, 
followed by several others from prominent 
citizens of West Allis. Mr. A. H. Me- 
Micken, president of the Library Board, 
was elected financial secretary and chair- 
man of:the canvass, and Mr. W. E. Jillson, 
librarian, was made secretary. Seven com- 
mittee captains were appointed. These met 
and selected fifty canvassers to help them. 
The poll lists were used and cards asking 
for a contribution were sent to about a 
thousand persons, while personal calls 
were made upon a large number by the 
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canvassers. In this way an additional $700 
was raised for new books. .It also brought 
in a contribution of about 100 books. Very 
attractive cards of thanks were sent to all 
donating to this fund. 

The formal dedication of the new library 
took place on the evening of March 6, Mr. 
W.E. Jillson, librarian, acting as master of 
ceremonies. A fine audience filling the 
auditorium, which was decorated with 
plants and flowers, listened to the pro- 
gram, which on this occasion consisted 
of several musical numbers; an address on 
the early history of the library by O. W. 
Paine, which was read by Mrs. J. E. Rad- 
cliffe; an address on the greatest use of a 
library, by Mr. L. F. Bower, vice president 
of Allis-Chalmers Co.; and a dedication 
address by Mr. A. H. McMicken, president 
of the Library Board, who told how the 
gift to the library was secured, how the 
money was expended, and outlined the 
plan for furnishing the library with books. 
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He also paid a tribute to Mr. Carnegie for 
his generosity, and turned over the building 
to the city. This was followed by a re- 
sponse from the Honorable John J. Mul- 
haney, mayor of West Allis, who repre- 
senting the city government accepted the 
library for the city and its citizens and 
promised the co-operation of the govern- 
ment in its maintenance. 

In the reading rooms there was a ‘‘Made 
in West Allis” display in the form of cata- 
logs of all the manufacturing plants, which 
was looked over with interest by those at- 
tending the exercises. Also on two tables 
were shown the books given by West Allis 
citizens, and on the shelves back of the 
delivery desk, which was decorated with 
potted plants, were exhibited many of the 
new books already purchased. 

The Scott pictures, which are being ex- 
hibited in many libraries in the state, were 
on view for ten days from March 5 to 15, 
and aroused much interest. 
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Opportunity Talks in a Library 


The idea was given to us by Miss Zana 
K. Miller, librarian of the Spies public lib- 
rary in Menominee, Michigan. 

With the cooperation of Supt. O. H. 
Landgraf, a plan was worked out whereby 
most of the leading industries of Marinette 
were explained to boys who will soon have 
to take their place in the commercial and 
industrial world. 

The following talks were given Wed- 
nesday evenings in the children’s room of 
the library: 

Banking—Mr. Ralph Cook. 

Box factory—Mr. John Cook. 

Cutlery Factory—Mr. Adolph Jaeger. 

Farming—Prof. D. S. Bullock. 

Knitting factory—Mr. L. C. Wemple. 

Lumbering—Mr. C. A. Goodman. 

Mercantile business—Mr. F. J. Lauer- 
man. 

Paper mill—Mr. Harry Pratt. 

Piano factory—Mr. N. T. Stuart. 

Printing business—Mr. Joseph Maurer. 

This list by no means includes all of 
the industries of Marinette, but we began 
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rather late. Then, some of the people we 
wanted could not be induced “‘to face all 
those kids.” 

But the boys will have some idea of the 
industries of their city, the opportunities 
they give, and the qualifications necessary 
to “get a job.” The interest these prom- 
inent men have taken in the boys has not 
passed unobserved nor has it been unap- 
preciated. 

The average attendance has been over 
70. There were more 8th grade than high 
school boys. This is because a new high 
school building is under construction and 
the high school is so scattered in different 
places that a general announcement every 
Wednesday has been impossible. 

The interest and attention has been 
splendid, the boys. always being eager to 
know ‘‘Who is going to talk next Wednes- 
day night.” 

Aside from the help to the boys, the 
talks have been a great thing for the library. 
Some of the speakers had never been in the 
library before and had no idea what it 
meant to young people. It is a good thing 
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for a library to have some of the important 
men of the city take a part in “running it.” 
This series of ‘““Opportunity Talks” has 
been a unique experiment, but one which 
everyone concerned enjoyed, and one which 
cannot fail in giving good returns for the 

time and energy expended. 
Apa J. McCartuy, Librarian. 


Index to Lectures, Ete. 


Any St. Louisan who desires to know 
what lectures, musical recitals or exhibitions 
are to be held in this city on any given day 
should consult the new card index to such 
events in the Central Library. The index 
is in the delivery hall and is made on one 
of the new “‘index visible’’ devices, all the 
entries being in sight at once, as on the 
page of a book, instead of filed in a tray. 
At the same time insertions and additions 
are made easily from time to time. The 
index is arranged by days of the month and 
is made as far in advance as information is 
available. Persons knowing of such events 
are urged to send notice of them at once 
to ‘Lecture Index, care Public Library.” 
Each entry includes the date, place, and 
hour, the name of the speaker, his subject, 
the name of the institution or body under 
whose auspices the event is taking place, 
and whether it is free to all, or subject to 
an admission fee, or open only to members 
of the organization and their guests. In the 
near future the library expects to publish 
monthly in this bulletin such part of the 
index as relates to the current month. In- 
formation in the index may also be ob- 
tained over the telephone by asking for 
the assistant in charge of the lecture index. 
—St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin. 


Furniture Made By Manual Training 
Classes 


Many of the small libraries in the state 
have reported additions to their equipment 
that have been possible through the interest 
of manual training classes in the high 
school. The shelving for the new library 
at Spooner was secured in this way. At 
Ladysmith the superintendent of schools 
had the boys make racks for magazines and 
newspapers. Bulletin boards and sloping 
book cases have been made in several 
towns. It is probable that cther libraries 
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with limited funds, wishing to have similar 
conveniences, might likewise obtain them, 
if the matter was taken up with the in- 
structor in manual training. Blue printing 
of such furniture may be had from the 
Library Commission at a nominal charge. 


A Library Sign 


A cheap, well printed poster for use in 
advertising the library is carried in stock 
at five cents each by the Democrat Printing 
Co., Madison. It reads as follows, space 
being left blank for addition of library 
hours: 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
—Has— 


Books, Magazines and Newspapers for 
your use 


FREE 
Open 
These make inexpensive, but dignified 


notices for posting in stations, factories, etc. 
H. F. 


Books Wisconsin Libraries Have 
Advertised 


Clippings received from the press of the 
state show how general is the use that 
libraries are making of this means to give 
publicity to books. During February 
thirty-four libraries had lists of books 
published in this manner at least once, some 
of the libraries having weekly notes. 

Among the lists were twenty-six giving 
the recent additions to the library, nine of 
these being annotated; two, listing new 
books in foreign languages; seventeen lists 
were on special topics, most of them anno- 
tated. The subjects of these were: Garden- 
ing—3 lists (Delavan, Eau Claire, Lady- 
smith); Lenten reading—2 lists (Antigo, 
Grand Rapids); Farming—2 lists (Kau- 
kauna, Ladysmith); Concrete (Boscobel); 
Education (Sheboygan); Books for men 
(Ladysmith); Books about people (Ocon- 
omowoc); Newer philosophy (Sheboy- 
gan); Books of science (Oconomowoc); 
Practical books (Oshkosh); Vocational 
reading (Tomah); War literature (Eau 
Claire); George Washington (Superior) 
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Exhibits in Wisconsin Libraries 


These are a few of the exhibits reported 
during one month this winter. 


Beloit—Cathedrals (prints); Columbus 
—The Scott pictures; Delavan—Portraits 
of Lincoln; Grand Rapids—Cathedrals 
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(prints); Ladysmith—Longman historical 
pictures and William Penn, pictures; Min- 
eral Point—Turner prints; Stevens Point— 
Hiawatha pictures; Wausau—‘‘Articles 


made from books in the library;’”? West 
Allis—‘*‘Made in West Allis” exhibit. 
H. T. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Abbotsford. A ball was given for the 
benefit of the library on February 12, by 
the Girls’ Club, $64.25 was realized. 


Antigo. A trained assistant in the 
children’s room is to be employed. Antigo 
is the first library of its size in the state to 
try the plan of having two trained libra- 
rians. 


Ashland. The Monday Club has do- 
nated $75 towards the purchase of new 
tables and chairs for the library. 

A station has been opened in the Ellis 
school building distant one mile from the 
main library. About 150 volumes have been 
placed in a special room provided by the 
school. These are changed as desired, and 
from 25 to 30 books are circulated each 
week, the station being cpen every Wed- 
nesday from 7 to 9. Many new borrowers 
have been registered, proving that people 
who have never used the library before, are 
now being reached. 


Barron. The town of Barron was asked 
. this year for the first time to contribute to 
‘the support of the public library and has 
appropriated $50 to this end. The argu- 
ment, used with success, was that the extra 
money would go towards books, from which 
the people of the township would obviously 
derive direct benefit. 


Beloit. Special story hours have been 
held at the library. Stories from the 
Nibelungen Ring have been told, accom- 
panied by opera selections on the vic- 
trola.. Tales of the Rhinegold, Siegfried and 
Dusk of the Gods followed. An exhibition of 
prints of famous cathedrals was seen at the 
library the second week of March. 


Cedarburg. The library hours have 
been changed to Tuesday and Saturday, 


instead of Tuesday and Friday, to give the 
school children and rural teachers a better 
opportunity to make use of the library. 


Columbus. The Scott pictures were on 
exhibition the last two weeks of February. 
An evening entertainment was given during 
the period by the library board, consisting 
of music, and talks on Scott and his works. 


Crandon. The woman’s club gave a 
supper February 18 for the benefit of the 
library book fund. 


Cumberland. Instruction in the use of 
the library has been given to the pupils of 
the eighth grade. 


Grand Rapids. The public library had 
an interesting exhibit during February of 
old wood cuts of English and Scottish 
cathedrals which attracted considerable 
attention. 

Over one hundred children attended the 
valentine story hour and many new appli- 
cations were issued. 


Green Bay. The Indians about Green 
Bay and the coming of Jean Nicollet, was 
the subject of the first of the series of his- 
torical stories for children, which are being 
started once more at the library. 


Hayward. A regular weekly story hour 
has been inaugurated on Saturday after- 
noons in the library club room. It is con- 
ducted by the seniors in the Teachers’ 
Training Class. 


Hurley. The sum of $25.10 was realized 
from a ‘“‘coffee’”’ given for the benefit of the 
library in February. The proceeds will be 
used for subscriptions to thirteen periodi- 
cals and for furniture. It is planned to 
hold another in the spring. 
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The annual report for the second year 
of the library continues most encouraging, 
11,475 books were circulated. 993 cards 
have been issued since the opening in 1913, 
of this 63 have been withdrawn, 400 maga- 
zines were also drawn. The library now 
owns 900 volumes. 


Iron River. Quarters for the library 
were provided in the new town hall which 
was built last fall. $45 has been raised for 
the library by a tag day. 


Kenosha. Gilbert M. Simmons Library 
circulated 12,023 books during January, a 
gain of 1796 over the same month a year 
ago, and 11,506 books during February, a 
gain of 2256 over February, 1914. The 
new library branch reports a circulation of 
3,399 for January, and 3,001 for February. 

The farmers institute was held in Keno- 
sha three days during March, and this 
offered an opportunity of bringing the 
library to the attention of the farmers. 
Books on Making the Farm Pay were on 
display at the library and special bulletins 
calling attention to these books were given 
conspicuous places in the opera house, 
where all lectures were held, and also at the 
auto-grain exhibit at the Coliseum. Cards 
were distributed among the farmers in- 
viting them to visit the library before leav- 
ing the city. 

Miss Germond, of the Wisconsin Library 
School, conducted a “‘story hour” at the 
library branch on Saturday, March 13th, 
to 125 children. 


Ladysmith. Miss Martha McMahon, of 
Kewaunee, Wis., has been elected librarian, 
and began her duties March 1. 

A successful library reception was held 
in February. Two hundred children were 
present at the special story hour held in the 
afternoon. The Longman historical pic- 
tures and the William Penn pictures were 
loaned for the occasion by the library com- 
mission. Music was furnished by a vic- 
trola. 


Lake Mills. Owing to the demand for it, 
the library will open an extra day during 
the remainder of the school year, making 
four days each week. 


Madison. The historical library has 
been presented with nearly 200 photographs 
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of Wisconsin men. ‘They were given by 
E. L. Stein, of Milwaukee. 

Marshfield. New shelving has been 
added and a filing case purchased for the 
library. 

Mazomanie. An association is being 
formed for the purpose of raising funds to 
erect a public building, in which will be 
contained an amusement hall, quarters for 
the library, kitchen, dining room, etc. 

Medford. Ground will be broken for the 
new building in the spring. It is hoped that 
it will be completed by fall. Plans were 
made by Liebert, of Wausau. 

Milwaukee. The new science room was 
opened February 25. It contains shelf room 
for 30,000 volumes. 

A plan has been proposed to extend the 
privileges of the public library to the 
country. This would involve establishment 
of branches in every school. The county 
must pay the cost of transportation of 
books, if the plan is put through. 


Mineral Point. Country borrowers 
have been granted the privileges of the 
library free. A special exhibit of Turner 
prints has been on view at the library. 

Oshkosh. An increase in circulation of 
over 7,000 volumes in the last eight months 
is reported by the library. 

Park Falls. The town of Lake has ap- 
propriated $50 this year towards the sup- 
port of the public library in return for the 
privileges extended to the people living in 
the township. 

Prairie du Chien. The library hours 
are now 2-5 P. M. on week days, 7-9 on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. A 
story hour has been started for children 
under twelve. 

Rhinelander. The largest monthly 
circulation in the history of the library has 
been reported. In January for the first 
time the 3,000 mark was passed. 

Shawano. A winter picnic has been 
planned by the woman’s club to raise 
money for furnishing the new building. 
One member of the club has promised to 
donate $50, provided that the club raise 
$100 for the purpose. 

The contract for the building was let to 
Fred Werbelow for $9,200. The building 
will be ready by August it is hoped. 
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Shell Lake. Chain teas were started this 
year for the benefit of the library. Over 
$60 was realized. 


South Milwaukee. The library board 
is considering the matter of applying for a 
Carnegie gift. 

Spring Valley. The progress made by 
the library continues to be encouraging. 
6063 books were circulated last year, an 
increase of nearly a thousand. Out of a 
population of 900, the number of active 
borrowers is 500. The village gives $100 
towards the support. This year an appeal 
has been made to adults in the community 
to contribute 25 cents towards the library 
and each child 10 cents, if he can. Printed 
subscription envelopes have been dis- 
tributed for the purpose. 
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Stevens Point. The Woman’s Club held 
its annual library day. $26 and some books 
were donated. 

The Hiawatha pictures have been on ex- 
hibition at the library. 


Tomah. The library board has proposed 
that the city try to secure a Carnegie 
building, since the Buckley legacy is not 
proving sufficient to erect one. 


Wausau. An exhibit of bird houses, 
made by boys of the city, is planned for 
the spring. These will be offered for sale 
at the library. 


Weyauwega. The library is now in new 
quarters in the city hall in a room provided 
for the purpose. The library, started less 
than three years ago, now has 800 volumes. 


s 
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THE APPRENTICE COURSE 
Vil 
By the Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School. 


Care of Books 


Proper upkeep of the library must at 
once take into account the care of books 
and this work will take much time on the 
part of the staff. In so far as they contribute 
towards this, the mechanical preparation of 
books and directions on shelving have 
already been emphasized in this course 
(see Wisconsin Library Bulletin for Novem- 
ber and December, 1914). But constant 
attention is needed, for nothing more 
quickly spoils the appearance of a library 
than the sight of volumes on the shelves 
in dilapidated condition, in dire need of 
mending or rebinding. The bad effect of 
allowing books to circulate in such con- 
dition must not be ignored. Patrons either 
become more careless in their regard for 
library books, because of the example set 
them, or they cease to use books, offered 
in such unattractive form. If the children 
especially are to be taught proper regard 
for books, they must not see the library 
neglectful in this respect. 

Make the apprentice understand the 
importance of systematic care of books. 
Some suggestions to the librarian in taking 
up this subject with the apprentice follow. 
These may be given the apprentice to read 
or brought out in talks with her. 


Points to Consider in Repairing 


Books 


a. Examine books carefully before shelving 
and take from circulation when the 
first signs of wear appear. 

b. Form practice of glancing through books 
for tears, loose leaves, broken joints, 
etc. when discharging and slipping 
books. 

c. Place books in poor condition upon a 
designated ‘‘mending shelf’? at the 
delivery desk or transfer to the work 
room. 


d. Books needing repairs fall into the fol- 
lowing classes. (Have illustrations to 
show when giving the talk to the 
apprentice.) Shelves in work room 
should be labeled for each class. 


1. For binding 

Books with weakened sewing and broken 
backs. Consider worth of the book and 
cost of replacing. Mend sparingly books of 
permanent value. These should be rebound 
as soon as the sewing begins to give way. 
Since the rebinding will wear two or three 
times as long as the original binding, it 
pays to send to the binder all books in 
constant demand, unless they could be 
replaced at a lower cost than the price of 
rebinding (usually obtainable at 40c to 
50c). 


2. For recasing. 

Books that have become loosened in 
covers, but with sewing still firm. Many 
books of temporary interest, such as a 
majority of recent novels, can be repaired 
sufficiently well by recasing to last as long 
as the demand continues, without requiring 
rebinding. 


3. For mending, cleaning and general 
repairs. 

Books with tears, loose leaves, pencil 
marks, etc. and books needing new backs, 
hinges and fresh end sheets. 

Do not attempt to mend books when the 
sewing has loosened, these will be rebound 


or discarded according to their value. 


4. For discarding 

Take badly soiled and much worn books 
from circulation. They should be replaced 
by fresh copies, if sufficiently popular, or 
by more up-to-date books on the subject. 
e. Give mending prompt attention 

Judicious mending preserves the book. 
Serious damage often results if repairs are 
not made at once. Neglecting to tip in a 
loose leaf may mean a book ruined by loss 
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of the page; failure to strengthen weakened 
points will send the book to the bindery 
before its time. 

If books are sent out in poor condition, 
it is difficult to place the blame upon the 
borrower for lack of care and unjustified 
mutilation, while they are in his hands. 

Books needing mending are apt to be in 
most constant demand. Do not keep out of 
circulation any longer than possible. 

Appearance of library is directly affected 
by sight of books out of repair. Try not to 
let work pile up, since a work room over- 
flowing with books needing mending is 
discouraging. 


Instruction for Apprentice in Routine 
of Mending 


1. Explain arrangement of work room, 
which should have shelving, glass top table, 
if possible, cupboard for supplies, and 
necessary tools, all kept in order. 

2. Assign apprentice to assist with the 
mending for weekly periods, soon after the 
course is begun. Slight mending, such as 
tears and loose leaves often done at the 
loan desk, can be taught during the first 
week. 

3. Provide apprentice with pamphlet 
How to Care for Books in a Library, by H. 
P. Sawyer (Democrat Printing Co. 10c). 
Copies of this pamphlet have been supplied 
to each library in the state. Require that 
the descriptions of each process be studied 
carefully. 

4. Demonstrate each process, explaining 
why you are treating the books in this 
manner. 

5. Take up in turn each kind of mending 
and give apprentice practice in it until she 
understands how to do the work well. 

6. Continue the weekly period for mend- 
ing throughout the apprentice course, that 
deftness and skill which come with prac- 
tice may be acquired. 

7. Look over all work apprentice does at 
the beginning of her next practice period, 
calling her attention to any mistakes made. 
Have her correct these and give her hints 
that will help her to improve. The following 
outline may be suggestive in giving instruc- 
tion. Much more time should be spent, 
however, than this schedule allows. 
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An Outline of Four Practice Periods in 
Mending Given Students in the 
Wisconsin Library School 


The Madison Free Library co-operates 
with the Library School in presenting the 
course in mending. Practice is done under 
the assistant in charge. Each period con- 
sists of two and one half hours. Sub- 
jects considered are as follows: 


1. Tears, tippizg loose leaves; sewing 
backs and loose sections; cloth and 
paper hinges. 

2. Review of Lesson 1; work done over if 
wrong; rebacking; marking; books pre- 
pared for recasing; making paste. 

3. Recasing; other uses of glue in mend- 
ing, as tightening hinges. 

4. End papers; side papers; practice in 
sorting books for kinds of mending, 
rebinding; cleaning books; how to make 
scrap books from worn out picture 
books. 


Binding Routine 


Preparation of books for bindery 

Books to be sent to the bindery should 
be placed upon shelves in the work 
room labeled, ‘For bindery.” 

Binding should be done at least once or 
twice a year. 

After librarian has decided what books 
are to be sent, the apprentice can be 
assigned the work of preparing them. 

Directions for apprentice 

Collate books for missing pages and im- 
perfections (see explanation on collat- 
ing new books, in December issue of 
the Bulletin, v. 10, p. 293). 

Erase pencil marks and stains with art 
gum. 


Collate periodicals with special care for 
possible mutilation and imperfections. 
Place title page and contents in front 
of volume, index at end, unless other- 
wise paged. 

Report all books with missing pages or 
other imperfections to librarian, who 
will discard much soiled or mutilated 
books and any with narrow margins. 


Remove book pockets carefully and file 
’ alphabetically. Make binding records. 
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FIG. 22—EXAMPLES OF BINDING, SHOWING DIFFERENT STYLES OF LETTERING. 
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Binding Records 
Binding slips 

Fill out binding slips for each volume. 
See Fig. 21. 

Printed slips may be purchased from 
library supply firms, or blank P slips 
are satisfactory for this purpose. 
They should give directions to binder 
as to the kind of binding to be used 
and the lettering for each panel on the 
back of book. Sample slips should be 
kept on file at library for periodical 
sets and copied with change of volume 
number and date, when each volume 
is ready to send, so that binding may 
be kept uniform. A method is sug- 
gested in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, v. 8, p. 198-200 (Dec. 1912). 

Rules for lettering 

Observe accuracy in spelling, call num- 
ber, division of words and titles. 
Remember that as the slip is made out 
so the book will be marked by the 
binder. See Fig. 22 for illustrations of 
lettering on rebound books. 

Capitalize important words in titles. 


Use Arabic numerals 
Panel 1—Author’s surname; both sur- 
names of joint authors; well known 
pseudonyms given in parenthesis under 
real name, or, if entered under pseud- 
onym, real name in parenthesis. 


Panel 2—Brief title, usually omitting 
initial article; give several titles if by 
one author and bound together; main 
title of sets or annuals. 

Panel 3—Series; if very notable editor, 
or translator if important; brief con- 
tents of single volume for specific time 
or subject; place and date of meeting 
for conferences; author and title of 
second book, if two are bound to- 
gether. 

Panel 4—Volume number only, omit 
abbreviation v. or vol. 

Panel 5—Call number (binder sometimes 
makes a slight additional charge for 
adding); name of library at bottom. 


Lettering for periodicals, see Fig. 21 
Panel 2—Brief title. 
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Panel 4—Volume, year and months; 
when date covers two years, use last 
two figures for second year. Two 
series give both volume numbers, 
thus: 

20 
New series 10 
1898 
Jan—June 


Panel 5—Name of library. 

Indicate style and color of binding by 
underscoring in column provided on 
printed slip or by key letters, which 
stand for different styles. Place slip 
in each volume. 

Record when books are sent 

Charge on book cards to bindery; file 
book cards alphabetically, convenient 
for reference, under separate guide in 
charging tray, marked “Bindery.” If 
not sufficient space in tray, keep in 
drawer of delivery desk. 

Books returned 

Check up with duplicate list. 

Compare books with slips for lettering. 

Collate. 

Replace pockets. 

Return book cards to pockets. 

Librarian will return books needing cor- 
rection. 


Required Reading on Care of Books 


Bailey, A. L. Bookbinding. 1911. A. L. 
A. Pub. board, 10c. (Preprint of 
Manual of Library Economy.) 

Sawyer, H. P. How to care for books in a 
library. 1912. Democrat Printing Co., 
10c. 


Suggestions for the Apprentice’s 
Reading on History and Travel 


Lubbock, Sir John. The pleasures of 
travel. (In his Pleasures of life, chap- 
ter 7.) 
Stephens. H. M. History. (In Counsel 
upon the reading of books, p. 23-94.) 
Books of history and travel make a very 
large and important class in every library. 
In history the apprentice should know who 
are the leading authorities and in what field 
each wrote. A slight familiarity with the 
work of such historians as James Bryce, 
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Channing, Fiske, J. R. Green, McMaster, 
Motley and Parkman, has undoubtedly 
been gained from required readings in 
school. Notable books of travel, like 
biography should be read and known by the 
apprentice, since an interest can easily be 
awakened in them by an enthusiastic com- 
ment from the desk attendant. A few of 
this type are suggested for reading. 


Entertaining Travel 

Dana, R. H., jr. 
mast; illus. by 
Houghton $1.50. 

Der Ling, Princess. Two years in the 
forbidden city. Moffat $2. 

Flandrau, C. M. Viva Mexico! Appleton 
$1.25. 

Franck, H. A. Vagabond journey around 
the world. Century $3.50. 

Ross, E. A. Changing Chinese. Century 
$2.40. 

Wallace, Dillon. Lure of the Labrador 
wild. Revell $1.50. 


Two years before the 
E. Boyd Smith. 
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An interesting exercise can be given the 
apprentice which will make her familiar 
with the A. L. A. Catalogs. In her previous 
study of books these aids were probably 
quite unknown. In using them, she will get 
a little idea of the scope and value they are 
to the library, as well as practice in helping 
readers to select books. 


Travel Problem 


Find the setting of the following novels 
and select two or three books of travel from 
the library shelves that would satisfy the 
average reader’s desire for more informa- 
tion concerning the countries in which the 
scenes are laid. 

Black, William. Shandon bells. 

Crawford, F. M. Saracinesca. 

Jackson, H. H. Ramona. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Kim. 

Little, Frances. Lady of the decoration. 

London, Jack. Call of the wild. 

Parker, Gilbert. Weavers. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. 

(To be continued.) 
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BOOK SELECTION DEPARTMENT 
Elva L. Bascom, Chief 


Instead of the usual buying list of current books the Book Selection 
Department this month gives a list of business books selected, as stated 
below, by Prof. Paul H. Neystrom. While small libraries may not be 
able to purchase as many books as are listed, the annotations will enable 
the discreet librarian to select a few excellent books on each phase of the 
subject. 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


Lists oF Books THAT WILL APPEAL TO THE BUSINESS MAN, THE SALESMAN, THE STORE 
EMPLOYEE, THE ADVERTISING MAN, AND OTHERS. 


Prepared by Paul H. Neystrom, Associate Professor of Economics, 
General Extension Division, University of Minnesota. 


The time has come when business men are beginning to recognize that 
study must form part of a program for success. The public library stands 
nearest to the merchant, the store salespeople, and advertising men of 
the community, and should assist by supplying suitable reading material. 
The field of business literature is so new, comparatively, that it is difficult 
for any one to select books bearing upon business subjects judiciously. 
The following lists have been prepared for the sole purpose of helping 
librarians in their choice of material. Every book named has a message 
of some value. 

The compiler of these lists has been materially assisted in selecting ap- 
propriate titles by the Extension students in his several classes, both in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Librarians may select from them with the 
assurance that every title represents a work already found acceptable to 
business people. 


SALESMANSHIP the selling end of the business. 1913. 
Busi Man’s Publishing Co., De- 
Bean, B. C. How to persuade and con- cae ae ae ee . 


vince; a manual of principles and Collins, J. H. Human nature in selling 


practice showing how to get, arrange goods. 1909. Henry Altemus Co. 
and use talking and selling points, for Philadelphia, 50c. . 
sales managers, advertising men, cor- Offers some interesting sidelights on sales- 


respondents, salesmen and others on manship. 
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Fowler, N. C. Practical salesmanship; a 
treatise on the art of selling goods. 
1911. Little, Brown & Co., New York, 
$1. 

A statement of the factors of successful sales- 
manship, in easy, popular style. The supple- 
mentary statements contributed by sales man- 
agers found at the close of the book are valuable. 


Goddard, F. B. The art of selling. 1889. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York, 50c. 
One of the first books written on the art of 
selling and contains some interesting sketches 
of the history of commercial traveling, practical 
in its applications. 


Hoyt, C. W. Scientific sales management; 
a practical application of the principles 
of scientific management to selling. 
1913. G. B. Woolson & Co., New 
Haven, Conn., $2. 


Hollingsworth, H. L. Advertising and 
selling; principles of appeal and re- 
sponse. 1913. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, $2. 


A valuable scientific treatise. 


Holman, W. C. Ginger talks; the talks 
of a sales manager to his men. 1908. 
Sheldon University Press, Liberty- 
ville, Tll., $2. 

Inspirational matter suited particularly to 
traveling salesmen. 

125 brain power business manual, 
by the presidents, vice presidents, 
general managers, sales managers, or 
star result getters of one hundred and 
eight leading American concerns. 1907. 
Sheldon University Press, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., $2. 


Huff, C. L. Huff’s talks on real salesman- 
ship. 1912. Huff Paper Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1. 

One of the best little manuals on salesmanship 
yet produced. 

The salesman’s handbook; a 
book of reference dealing with the 
science and art of selling, and con- 
taining data of use to salesmen, sales 
managers, and those desiring to be- 
come salesmen. 1913. International 
Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa., $1.25. 

Knox, J. S. Salesmanship and business 
efficiency. 1912. Red Wing Printing 
Co., Red Wing, Minn., $1.50. 

A valuable book on salesmanship, particularly 
on the development of a salesman’s personality. 
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Moody, W. H. Men who sell things. 1911. 
A. C. McClurg, Chicago, $1. 


A practical manual that has had a very: wide 
distribution among readers of business literature. 


Roche, Mrs. R. A. Salesmanship for 
women; gleanings from an experience 
of years in handling the sales problems 
of women in the field; a complete 
analysis of the fundamental principles 
involved in a sale. 1913. Ronald 
Press Co., New York, $1. 


A practical manual of advice on house-to- 
house canvassing for women. 


Stowe, A. P. Winning the trade. 1913. 
Business Man’s Publishing Co., De- 
troit. 

The knack of selling; System’s 
new method of training men to ssell. 
1912. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 


Stroll, Albert. Winning the trade. 1913. 
Business Man’s Publishing Co., De- 
troit, $1. 


Taylor, H. C. What a salesman should 
know. 1913. Brown & Howell Co., 
Chicago, 75c. 

A practical, common sense manual concerning 
knowledge that every traveling salesman should 
possess. 


Walsh, R. J. Selling forces. 1913. Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, $2. 

A most interesting presentation of national 
advertising as a vital factor in the distribution of 
goods. Contains much data gathered by the 
Bureau of Commercial Research conducted by 
the Curtis Publishing Company under the direc- 
torship of C. C. Parlin. 


Retail Salesmanship 


Adams, F. M. Drygoodsman’s handy dic- 
tionary. 1912. The Drygoodsman, 
St. Louis, $1. 


Defines 22,000 terms used in the textile trades. 
Every dry-goods department should have a 


copy. 


Baker, W. H. A dictionary of men’s 
wear. 1908. W. H. Baker, Cleveland, 
$2.50. 


Defines practically every term and expression 
used in the men’s wear trades. 
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Bird, T. A. Sales plans: a collection of 
three hundred and thirty-three suc- 
cessful ways of getting business, in- 
cluding a great variety of practical 
plans that have been used by retail 
merchants to advertise and sell goods. 
1906. Merchants Record Co., Chicago, 
$2.50. 


Butler Bros. Success in retailing. 
Butler Bros., Chicago, free. 


Contains considerable information of interest 
to retailers. It deals more especially with the 
problems of the variety goods business. 


1910. 


Butler, E. B. Saleswomen in mercantile 
stores. 1912. Charities Publication 
Committee, New York, $1. 


Describes working conditions as found by a 
trained social worker in the stores in Baltimore, 
Md. 


Clifford, C. R. The dictionary of lace. 
1913. Dry Goods Economist, New 
York, $2. 


Corbion, W. A. The principles of sales- 
manship, deportment and system; a 
textbook for department store service, 
designed as a manual for use in the 
class-room, for home study and for 
reference. 1907. G. W. Jacobs & Co., 
Philadelphia, $1. 


An excellent manual on certain phases of 
department store systems. 


Farrington, Frank. Store management— 
complete. 1912. Byxbee Publishing 
Co., Chicago, $1. 

A good treatise on the subject of the title, in 
easy, popular language. 


Talks by the old store-keeper. 
1912. Byxbee Publishing Co., Chicago, 
$1. 


This work treats of a number of problems of 
retail merchants in light, breezy story form. 


More talks by the old store- 
keeper. 1912. Byxbee Publishing Co., 
Chicago, $1. 

A series of stories, all with a moral of better 
storekeeping. 


The clerk’s book. 1907. Byxbee 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 50c. 


A book of practical as well as inspirational 
value to retailers and salespeople. 
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How I meet mail order compe- 
tition. 1912. American Lumberman, 
Chicago, 25c. 

Prize essays of retail lumber dealers on how to 
meet the competition of mail order houses. 


Higinbotham, H. N. 
merchant. 1911. 
Chicago, $1.50. 


How to run a store at profit. 
Figuring expenses and mark-up. Coun- 
ter and window displays—how a re- 
tailer increased business 400 per cent 
in fourteen months—short cuts in 
handling trade—larger net profits— 
training your men to sell. Methods by 
which 62 retailers sold more goods at 
less expense. 1913. A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago. 


The making of a 
Forbes & Co., 


Kansas University. Lectures delivered at 
the merchants’ week held at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, May 5, 6, 7, 1914. 
Kansas State Printing Office, Topeka. 


Maxwell, W. M. Salesmanship. 1914. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $1. 


Neystrom, P. H. Retail selling and store 
management. 1914. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, $1.50. 

One hundred store plans. 
Goods Economist, New York, $1. 

Shoe and leather lexicon. Dry 
Goods Economist, New York, 40c. 


Sousley, C. Tales by a tramp. 1914. 
Dry Goods Reporter, Chicago, $1.50. 


Dry 


Department Stores 


Parlin, C. C. The merchandising of tex- 
tiles; an address delivered before the 
tenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 1914. National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Ass’n. 


Phillips, W. B. How department stores 
are carried on. 1900. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, $1. 


A simple statement of the internal work of a 
modern department store, including a mail 
order department. Author writes from several 
years’ experience in one of the largest depart- 
ment stores on the continent. Contains much 
practical information. 
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Vocation Bureau. Department store 
and its opportunities for boys and 
young men. 1912. Vocation Bureau, 


Boston, 50c. 

A-good account of the work of the department 
store in all its departments. It outlines the quali- 
fications desired in each of these departments; the 
possibilities for advancement, and the usual 
salaries paid. A valuable work for young people 
entering retail stores. 


Wanamaker, John. Golden book of the 
Wanamaker store. 1911. John Wana- 
maker, Philadelphia, 50c. 


Specialty Stores 


Bayley, J. E. Drapery business organiza- 
tion, management and _ accounts. 
(British.) 1914. Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, New York, $2. 


Beeching, C. L. T. Grocery business or- 
ganization and management. (British.) 
1911. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York, 
$2. 


Beynon, Richard. Drapery and dra- 
pers’ accounts. (British.) 1909. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York, $1. 


Farrington, Frank. Making a drug store 
pay. Ronald Press Co., New York, $2. 


Garrison, C. L. How to conduct a suc- 
cessful shoe store. 1908. Boot & Shoe 
Recorder Pub. Co., Boston, $1. 


The grocer. Vocations for Bos- 
ton boys. 1911. Vocation Bureau, 
Boston. 


Shoe Trade Journal’s shoe book for retail 
dealers. 1907. Jacobsen Pub. Co., 
Chicago, $1. 


Soule, R. F. How to sell hardware. 1913. 
David Williams Co., New York. 


Tupman, W. F. Grocery. (British.) 
1909. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York, $1. 


Williams, R. R. Hardware store business 


methods. 1901. David Williams Co., 
New York, $1. 
ADVERTISING 


Balmer, Edwin & Thomas. The science 
of advertising. 1910. Duffield & Co., 
New York, 50c. 
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Calkins, E. E., & Holden, R. Modern 
advertising. 1905. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, $1.50. 


Casson, H. N. Ads and sales; a study of 
advertising and selling, from the 
standpoint of the new principles of 
scientific management. 1911. A. C. 
McClurg, Chicago, $2. 


Cherington, P. T. Advertising as a busi- 
ness force; a compilation of experience 
records. 1913. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y., $2. 


De Weese, T. A. The principles of prac- 
tical publicity, being a treatise on “‘the 
art of advertising.” 2d ed. 1908. G. 
W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia, $2. 


Farrington, Frank. Retail advertising— 
complete. 1910. Byxbee Publishing 
Co., Chicago, $1. 


Freeman, W.C. One hundred advertising 
talks. 1912. Winthrop Press, New 
York, $1. 


French, George. Advertising, the social 
and economic problem. 1914. Ronald 
Press Co., New York, $2. 

The art and science of advertis- 
ing. 1909. Sherman, French & Co., 
Boston, $2. 


Hollingsworth, H. L. Advertising and 
selling principles of appeal and re- 
sponse. 1913. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, $2. 


International Correspondence Schools. 
The advertisers’ hand book; a book of 
reference dealing with plans, copy, 
typography, illustrations, mediums, 
management, and other details of ad- 
vertising practice. 1910. International 
Text Book Co., Scranton, Pa., $1.25. 


Lewis, B. J. How to make type talk. 1914. 
Stetson Press, Boston, $1. 

Mahin, J. L. Advertising, selling the con- 
sumer. 1914. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., $2. 

Opdycke, J. B. News, ads and sales. 
1914. Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1.25. 

Parsons, F. A. The principles of adver- 
tising arrangement. 1912. Prang Co., 
New York, $2. 
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Scott, W. D. The psychology of adver- 
tising. 1908. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston, $2. 


The theory of advertising. 1913. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $2. 


Shryer, W. A. Analytical advertising. 
1912. Business Service Corporation, 
Detroit. 


Starch, Daniel. Advertising; its prin- 


ples, practice, and technique. 1914. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
$1.25. 


Taylor, H. C. What an advertiser should 
know; a handbook for everyone who 
advertises. 1914. Browne & Howell 
Co., Chicago, 75c. 


Tipper, H. S. The new business. 1914. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 


N. Y., $2. 
Trezise, F. J. The typography of ad- 
vertisements. 1911. Inland Printer 


Co., Chicago, $2. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Chasnoff, J. E. Selling newspaper space; 
how to develop local advertising. 
1913. Ronald Press Co., New York, 
$1.50. 


Doorly, H. How to get the want ads, how 
to develop them, and how to handle 
them. 1913. World-Herald, Omaha, 
Neb. 


Hawkins, G. H. E. Newspaper adver- 
tising. 1914. Advertisers Publishing 
Co., Chicago, $4. 


Poster Advertising 


Duce, H. C. Poster advertising. 1912. 


Blakely Printing Co., Chicago. 


Hawkins, G. H. E. Poster advertising. 
1910. G. H. E. Hawkins, care of V. K. 
Fairbank Co., Chicago, $3. 


Town Promotion 


Morton Eichman Co. Town promotion 
and municipal advertising; a practical 
work for towns and cities of 3,000 to 
50,000 desiring to grow and gain. 
1909. Pioneer Printing, Lebanon, Ind. 
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Retail Advertising 


Edgar, A. E. How to advertise a retail 
store, including mail order advertis- 
ing and general advertising; a com- 
plete and comprehensive manual for 
promoting publicity. 1913. Adver- 
tising World, Columbus, O., $3.50. 


MacDonald, J. A. Successful retail ad- 
vertising, revised by H. J. Ruther- 
ford. 1913. Dry Goods Reporter, 
Chicago, $2. 


Bank Advertising 


Ingraham, A. M. Judicious bank ad- 
vertising; or, method of procuring new 
accounts and other profitable business. 
1911. A. M. Ingraham, Cleveland. 


Lewis, E. W. E. Financial advertising for 
commercial and savings banks, trusts, 
title insurance, and safe deposit 
companies, investment houses. 1908. 
Levey Bros. & Co., Indianapolis. 


MacGregor, T. D. Bank advertising 
plans, a book of practical suggestions. 
1913. Bankers Publishing Co., New 
York, $2.50. 


Miscellaneous Advertising 


Clifford, W. G. Building your business by 
mail. 1914. Business Research Pub. 
Co., Chicago, $2. 


MacGregor, T. D. How to advertise to 
men. 1912. A. W. Shaw Co., Chicago. 


Paris, B. J. Hardware advertising for the 
retailer. 1913. David Williams Co., 
New York. 


Reisner, C. F. Church publicity. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston, $1.50. 


Stelzle Charles. Principles of successful 
church advertising. 1908. F. H. Re- 
vell Co., Chicago, $1.25. 


1913. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR BUSINESS MEN 


General Theoretical Works 
James, William. Psychology. 1893. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.60. 
Munsterberg, Hugo. Psychology, gen- 
eral and applied. 1914. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York, $1.75. 
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Pillsbury, W. B. The essentials of psy- 
chology. 1911. Macmillan Co., New 
York, $1.25. 

Phillips, D. E. An elementary psychology. 
1913. Ginn & Co., Chicago, $1.20. 


Seashore, C. E. Psychology in daily life. 
1913. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
$1.50. 

Special Theoretical Works 
(Containing material of value to students 
of business.) 

LeBon, Gustav. The crowd; a study of 
the popular mind. 7th ed. 1910. 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 

Marsh, H. D. Durnal course of efficiency. 
1906. Columbia University, New 
York, 90c. 

Miller, I. E. The psychology of thinking. 
1909. Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1.25. 

Morgan, Lloyd. MHabit and instinct; a 
study in heredity. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, $5.50. 


Ribot, Theodor. 
emotions. 1911. 
New York, $1.50. 


Ross, E. A. Social psychology. 1908. 
Macmillan Co., New York, $1.50. 


Psychology of the 
C. Scribner’s Sons, 


Ruger, H. A. Psychology of efficiency. 


1910. Columbia University, New 
York, 90c. 


Sidis, Boris. Psychology of suggestion. 
1899. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
Bi°75. 

Tarde, Gabriel. The laws of imitation. 
1903. H. Holt & Co., New York, $3. 

Veblen, T. Theory of the leisure class. 
1912. Macmillan Co., New York, $2. 


Business Psychology 


Atkinson, W. W. The psychology of sales- 
manship. 1913. Elizabeth Towne 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., $1. 

How to read human nature. 
1913. Elizabeth Towne Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., $1. 
Blackford, K. M.H., & Newcomb, A. 
The job, the man, the boss. 1914. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., $1.50. 
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Collins, J. H. The art of handling men. 
1909. Henry Altemus & Co., Phila- 
delphia, 50c. 


Deland, L. F. Imagination in business. 
1909. Harper Bros., New York, 50c. 


Dresser, H. W. Human efficiency; a 
psychological study of modern prob- 
lems. 1912. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, $1.50. 


Forbes-Lindsay, H. A. The psychology 
of a sale. H. A. Forbes-Lindsay, 
Pacific Mutual Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal., $1. 


Efficiency, practical lessons in 
life insurance salesmanship. H. A. 
Forbes-Lindsay, Pacific Mutual Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal., $1. 


Gilbreth, Mrs. L. M. The psychology of 
management. 1914. Sturgis & Walton 
Co., New York, $2. 


Harden, J. I. Psychology of soliciting, an 
application of mental laws to the art 
of canvassing. 1905. Rough Notes 
Co., Indianapolis, $1. 


Hartness, James. The human factor in 
works management. 1912. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, $1.50. 


Hollingworth, H. L. Advertising and 
selling. 1913. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, $2. 


Knowlson, T. S. The business psychology. 
1912. Sheldon University Press., 
Libertyville, Ill. 


Munsterberg, Hugo. Psychology and 
industrial efficiency. 1913. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.50. 


Scott, W. D. Increasing human efficiency 
in business. 1914. Macmillan Co., 
New York, $1.25. 

Influencing men in_ business. 
1911. Ronald Press Co., New York, 
$1. 

The psychology of advertising. 
1908. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$2. 

The theory of advertising. 1913. 
Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, $2. 

Starch, Daniel. Advertising. 1914. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, $1.25. 





